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ARTICLE I. 


HOWARD FESTIVAL. 


AaaIn our Annual Festival has been held in this city. Again 
the name of Howard has been prominently brought before the 
public mind. Again have thousands been reminded by his bright 
example of their duty towards the guilty. Again have a few 
devoted friends rallied in supporting the great Reform. A new 
theme has been brought forward; a new day added to the 
calendar. 

The day happening on Sunday, several clergymen preached on 
the labors of Howard. We commenced our annual gathering in 
the evening of the Sabbath. The meeting was opened by singing 
the following 





ANNIVERSARY ODE 


WRITTEN BY A GENTLEMAN OF BOSTON. 


They who with generous footsteps press, 
Tohelp the widow in distress, 

To wipe the orphan’s falling tear, 

And humble, drooping worth to rear, 
Can never fail with joy to find 

Their actions honor’d by mankind. 
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For acts like these was Howard known 
He made misfortune’s pang his own. 
Death seized this hero premature, 
While laboring for the sick and poor. 
To them his martyr’d life was given, 
To him a glorious crown in Heaven. 


Here, too, congenial hearts can feel, 
And kindle with a Howard’s zeal ; 

The virtuous rich ne’er scorn the door, 
Where dwell the unobtrusive poor ; 

The hand that makes life’s misery less, 
Our Heavenly Father’s smile will bless. 


Then followed the Address, in which we gave the outlines of 
the character of the eminent man whose birth-day we had met to 
celebrate. The meeting was then addressed by Rev. E. H. 
Chapin, Rev. A. A. Miner, Rev. Sebastian Streeter, and Dr 
Kittredge. The meeting closed by singing the following 


HYMN. 


WRITTEN BY REV. JOHN PIERPONT. 





Micuty ong, whose name is holy, 
Thou wilt save thy work alive ; 

And the spirit of the lowly 

Thou wilt visit and revive. 

What thy prophets thus have spoken, 
Ages witness as they roll ; 

Bleeding hearts and spirits broken, 
Touched by thee, O God, are whole. 


By thy pitying spirit guided, 

Jesus sought the sufferer’s door, 
Comforts for the poor provided, 

And the mourner’s sorrows bore. 
So, it was thy spirit, beaming 

In his face whose name we bear, 
That sustained him while redeeming 
Power’s pale victims from despair. 


To the prisoner, wan and wasting 
In the voiceless dungeon’s night, 
He, thine own apostle, hasting, 
Led him forth, unbound, to light. 


SSS See 
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To thy mercy’s angel bending, 
Heard a friendless prisoner call, 

And, through night’s cold vault descending, 
Loosed from chains thy servant Paul. 

















Father, as thy love is endless, 
Working by thy servants thus, 

The forsaken and the friendless 
Deign to visit, even by us. 

So shall each, with spirit fervent, 
Laboring with thee here below, 

Be declared thy faithful servant 
Where there’s neither want nor woe. 





During the other evenings, the meeting was addressed by John 
M. Spear, Mr. Clure and Dr. Channing. 

A select choir performed the service on Sunday evening. 
Hallet and Davis, with their accustomed liberality, lent one of their 
fine-toned piano-fortes. Of Haughton’s band we cannot speak too 
highly. Such music we have seldom heard. 

Of the friends who assisted we cannot speak in too warm terms. 
Coming as they did in a warm and sickly season to our aid, they 
deserve all praise. We must be allowed to mention particularly 
the ladies of Waltham, Dorchester and Charlestown, who were 
in constant attendance. 

Several valuable articles were forwarded. Among them was 
a beautiful bouquet of wax flowers from a lady of Canton ; a very 
interesting couple was sent, representing John Howard assisting 
a Discharged Convict. A rich quilt came from Stoughton. From 
Dorchester we had sufficient to cover a table. But such war 
the variety of articles, that we cannot go further into detail. 
The result was as follows : 
















Income, . , $150.00 
Expenses, . ‘ 100.00 


—_—_— 


$50.00 


Among the towns who forwarded articles we must place Wal- 
tham, Dorchester, Charlestown, Worcester, Medford, Lowell, | 
Manchester, Brighton, Lynn, Foxborough, Wrentham, Lewis- 
burg, Pa. 
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Donations. 


Universalist Sewing Circle, Brighton, 
L. G. Chase, Boston, 

Mrs. Lee, Southbridge, 

Friends in Lynn, . ; 

Rev. Mr. Slade, Foxborough, 

Alden Sampson, Charlestown, 

G. G. Strickland, Saco, 





ARTICLE If. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


Quarterly Review. — Edited by H. B. Bascom, D. D., L. L. D. President 
of Transylvania University. October, 1848. Louisville, Kentucky. 


Tuts periodical is conducted by the Methodist denomination. 
The number before us contains a very strong article in favor of 
the death penalty. We propose to notice a few of its leading 
features. It purports to be a reply to R. A., one of the same 
denomination who gave a long article of sixty pages on the other 
side. ‘That we have not seen. We trust some friend of that 
sect will forward it. The present article is written in rather a 
bad spirit, and the author evidently misapprehended the whole 
subject. He throws off his views into three main heads. 

1. Capital punishment is scriptural. 

2. Capital punishment is expedient. 

3. Capital punishment is humane and merciful. 

The writer all the way expresses his fears that the time may 
come when all punishment will be abolished. He says, ‘ One 
step farther, and they will contend that God is too merciful to be 
just; depose him from the judgment seat, and publish to the 
world that al/ punishment, whether inflicted by God or man, is vin- 
dictive and unjust.’ = 

As usual, the passage in Genesis comes in for a full share in 
the support of the death punishment. Our author says, ‘ We 
are of the opinion that the passage, “ Whoso sheddeth man’s 
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blood, by man shall his blood be shed,” is a command, for it 
occurs in the midst of commands of a preceptive character.’ 
He says, “it has, until very recently — until the rage for the 
abolition of capital punishment — always been regarded in this 
light.’ 

Our author thinks that he sees in the progress of this reform, 
the building up of Universalism. Of course, then, his own doc- 
trine must come to nought. Perhaps this has quickened his zeal. 
We have always thought it far better to look above all sects in 
every reform; though we have become satisfied that the great 
question of the death-penalty is a religious one. 

Of course, we have not time to follow the writer through all his 
arguments. We shall, therefore, confine our remarks to the 
three points which he has presented, and which we has named 
above. 

I. Capital punishment is scriptural. If our author means by 
this position, that it is taught in the Old Testament, and even 
recognized in the New, we accede to his statement; premising, 
hewever, that the recognition of a law is very far from the 
sanction of it. But surely he, nor no other man now, would 
knowingly adopt the whole Mosaic code, with its thirty-four capi- 
tal offences. ‘That there are that number, we can show by a list 
taken directly from the writings of Moses : — 


NUMBER OF CAPITAL OFFENCES 





IN THE MOSAIC CODE. 





Murder, : . Exod. xxi. 
Kidnapping, ° . * ee 
Eating leavened bread ‘during the Passover, : ‘¢ xii, 15, 
Suffering an unruly ox to be at liberty, if he kill ; 

the ox also to be stoned . : : ; ‘© xxi 99. 
Witchcraft, . . , ‘© xxi. 18. 
Beastiality, the beast put to death, ‘< se 
Idolatry, , R ‘¢ xxii, 20, 
Oppression of W Slow and Fatherless, . ‘* 6xxih, 22, 
Compounding holy ointment, or putting it on any 

stranger, . ; ‘ ‘* xxx, 33. 
Violation of the Sabbath, > ‘© xxxi. 14, 
Smiting of father or mother, , ' , ‘xxi. 15, 
Sodomy, . Lev. xx. 13. 
Eating the flesh ‘of the sacrifice of peace ‘offer- 

ings with uncleanness, ° ‘© vil. 20, 


Eating the fat of offered beasts, : , ‘© vii, 25, 
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Eating any manner of blood, 
Offering children to Moloch, 
Eating a sacrifice of peace-offering, 
Screening the idolater, 
Going after familiar spirits and wizards, ; 
Adultery, [both parties, if female married, and 
not a bond-maid, | 
Incest, [three kinds, | 
Cursing of parents, , 
Unchastity in a priest’s daughter, 
Blasphemy, : 
Stranger coming nigh the tabernacle, , 
Coming nigh the priests office, . ' ‘ . sth. 
Usurping the sacerdotal functions, ' , , ~ M 
Forbearing to keep passover, if not journeying, . ~ ' @ 
Presumption, or despising the word of the Lord, ** am 
Uncleanness, or defiling the aetited of the 
Lord, . . " 
False pretension to the character of a divine 
messenger, . . Deut. xii. 5. 
Opposition to the decree of the highest judicial 
authority, . , ** xvii. 12, 


pict | before marriage, when ‘charged by a 
husban : , ° 


a) 


OP on-t 


xix. 


** xxii, 13. 


The slightest examination of this formidable catalogue, will 
soon convince any one that no civilized community,would now 
think of its adoption. But then, our author goes back of all this, 
and thinks that he finds a positive command in Genesis ix. 6., 
for the infliction of the death-penalty. Speaking of the Hebrew 
language, he says ‘Stuart, Nordheimer and other grammarians, 
assert that it employs the imperative mood only in the second 
person, and when it is necessary to express a wish or command, in 
reference to the third person, it employs the third person of the 
future tense for that purpose. For example, Gen. i. 3. “ Let 
there be light” may be read, “ light shall be.” Gen. i. 11. 
“Let the earth bring forth grass,’ may be read, “ the earth 
shall bring forth grass.’”’’ He then cites Rosenmuller, who rend- 
ers the place thus: ‘qui hominem occiderit, eum vicissim per 
hominem occidi volo,’ &c. ‘I wii. that he who kills a man, 
shalkin return be killed by man,’ &c. We have always been 
surprised to find so much stress laid upon a passage that is sus- 
ceptible of such a variety of interpretations, and one on which 
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even the strongest advocates of the death penalty differ as 
widely as others.* We have always felt strong in encountering 
this apparently formidable passage in referring to Professor 
Upham, who is one of the best Hebrew scholars in this country. 
He renders the whole passage, ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man WILL his blood be shed.’ This makes the text utter a 
prophecy rather than a command. The passage then comes in 
harmoniously with the general tenor of Scripture, and with the 
great moral laws of the universe. ‘ He that taketh the sword 
shall perish by the sword.’ ‘ He that leadeth into captivity shall 
go into captivity.’ The natural and obvious meaning is, “I will 
not allow crime to be unpunished.’ ‘ Whoso committeth violence, 
I wILL cause him to fall by violence.’ Had we room, we could 
show another great fact, which is, that in passing from the theory 
to the practice of the pre-mosaic world we find three homicides, 
two of which, at least were murderers. 1. The death of Abel. 
2. The slaughter of the young man by Lamech. 3. The mas-. 
sacre of the Shechemites by Simeon and Levi. The two former 
were not only pre-mosaic, but also antedeluvian. In another arti- 
cle we shall look at each case. We, therefore, necessarily leave 
this part of our argument in an imperfect form, as we can do 
more justice to it hereafter. 


* At some future day we intend to give a list of the various renderings of 
this passage. It will be a curious collection for the critic, and will, at least, 
show our opponents that a littie more caution will be the better part of wis- 
dom. We give the version of six commentators. ‘The great Calmet trans- 
lated the verse thus : — 
‘* Quiconque aura repandu le sang humain sera Punt par l'effusion de son 
propre sang.” 
In this version the words in capitals are his own interpolation. 
John Frederic Ostervald, on the other hand renders it — 
‘*Qui aura repandu le sang de i’-homme dans |’homme, son sang sera 
repandv.”” 
‘This is as nearly literal as can be. 
The Vulgate has 
** Quicumque effuderit humanum sanguinem, fudetur sanguis illius.” 
The Septuagint has 
“ dnyéow aiua GvOgdnov arti 108 aiwatos éxyvOijaeta,” 
The Spanish version of Scio,gives us, 
** Todo el que derramare sangre humana, sera derramada su sangre.” 
To these we may add Wycliffe, who renders the passage, 
“2Vposoeure shedpth out mann.'s bloode, bys bloode schall be shedde.” 
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II. Capital punishment is expedient. This is the next position 
of our author. Tere he brings up a frightful catalogue of what 
may happen if that hideous thing, the gallows, should be 
removed. He conjures up before his bewildered imagination, 
midnight assassins and cut-throats. He finds no penitentiary 
strong enough for the villians, who will then reign triumphant. 
To use his own words: ‘The penitentiary cannot — never will 
restrain such men from the commission of crime; and nothing 
short of the gallows will effect the object in view.’ Poor man, 
he forgets two things at least: 1. That the morality that is based 
on the gallows cannot, to say the least, be very acceptable to 
God. 2. That wherever the death-penalty has been removed, 
society has been in as good condition, and has generally improved. 
Here is another point where facts press upon us so strongly that we 
must omit them. In our volume on the death-punishment, we 
have noticed this fact at large. Of course, a wide field is opened 
here, which we will explore more at our leisure, when we can do 
justice to the facts. We,.therefore, pass to the third position of 
the author. 

III. Capital punishment is humane and merciful. Of all the 
monstrosities that ever the human brain conjured up, this seems 
to cap the climax. How a man can be benefitted by hanging him 
up between the heavens and the earth, we never could imagine. 
Our author, not content with this, goes on to show that the advo- 
cates of the abolition of the death penalty have no compassion 
for the innocent. He says,‘ It really seems to us, that if our 
tears of pity and compassion were shed in behalf of the innocent 
murdered, heart-stricken friends, and an outraged community and 
violated laws, they would flow upon objects more worthy of them, 
than when they are made to fall exclusively upon the quilty wretch 
who has been ‘imbruing his hands in his brother’s blood,’ or 
whose dagger is wet with the blood of murdered innocence.’ Our 
author evidently imagines that all the compassion is on his side ; 
that on ours, we never think for once of society ; that all our com- 
miseration is expended for the guilty culprit. This charge is false. 
We do not forget the victim of the assassin. We mourn that crimes 
are committed. The loss we would gladly restore. But would 
the taking of another life, or even a thousand, bring back the 
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dead? Would it revive the joys of the desolate hearth? Per- 
chance the criminal may yet be reformed, and benefit that very 
community whose laws he has so violently outraged. But our 
author evidently supposes that the salvation of the sinner rests 
mainly on his own efforts, and he believes that his conscience 
may be awakened by the fear of the gallows, and that he may 
thus secure his everlasting salvation. Without entering into the 
religious grounds for such a belief, we would ask if the criminal 
should be converted, why then cut him off from the land of the 
living? Should a physician succeed in restoring his patient, he 
would be thought insane to propose then to kill him! It isa 
strange doctrine, that the moment a man is fit to live, that then 
he must be cut off from among men. On the other hand, if he 
is not fit to die, we ought not then to put him beyond all moral 
effort. But we are entering a large field, and if our readers will 
be patient, we will try once more to follow our author. At 
present, we close with giving an incident. 

Having visited Washington Goode, a few days before his exe- 
cution, in company with Father Taylor, in Boston, we said, ‘ Well, 
Father Taylor, suppose you succeed’ in converting the culprit, 
what then? Do you think it best to have him executed?’ ‘£ Oh, 
yes,’ replied the man of God, ‘he had better go, he may get 
back into the world again!’ Then giving an anecdote to illus- 
trate his views, he said, ‘ There was an infidel, whom no Christian 
could convert. He one day fell into the water beneath the ice. 
Finding death near, he appealed to his Christian brother to help 
him. ‘ Oh, no,’ said he, ‘ unless you believe with all your heart.’ 
‘ Well, said the infidel, ‘I believe.’ ‘Then,’ said the Christian, 
‘ you had better go; you cannot die in a better time ; you may 
relapse again into infidelity.’ Then plunging him under the ice, 
he left him to his fate. What sort of a Christian must that have 
been, who could thus plunge his brother into the cold stream of 
death? We have but one question to ask, and we leave the 
reader to make his own application. If even the salvation of the 
saints is so very uncertain, would it not be well to cut them off 
as soon as converted ? 
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ARTICLE III. 


TRIAL AND EXECUTION OF CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 


WHEN she was seated on the bench of the prisoners, she was 
asked if she had a defender. She replied that a friend had un- 
dertaken this office, but not seeing him, she supposed his courage 
had failed him. The president then assigned her the young 
Chauveau Lagarde, afterwards illustrious by his defence of the 
Queen, and already famous for his eloquence and courage 
in causes and times when the advocate shared the peril of his 
client. Chauveau Lagarde placed himself at the bar. Charlotte 
gazed on him, as though she feared lest, to save her life, her de- 
fender would abandon some part of her honor. 

The widow of Marat wept while giving her evidence. Char- 
lotte, moved by her grief, exclaimed — 

‘ Yes, yes,— ’twas I that killed him.’ 

She then related the premeditation of the act for three months; 
her project of stabbing him in the convention: and the ruse she 
had employed to obtain access to him. 

* T confess,” said she with humility, “ that this means was un- 
worthy of me ; but it was necessary to appear to esteem this man 
in order to obtain access to him.” 

‘Who inspired you with this hatred of Marat?’ she was 
asked. 

‘I did not need the hatred of any one else,’ she replied. ‘My 
own was sufficient ; besides, you always execute badly that which 
you have not devised yourself. 

‘ What did you hate in him ?’ 

* His crimes.’ 

‘ What did you hope to effect by killing him ?’ 

‘ Restore peace to my country.’ é 

‘Do you, then, think that you have assassinated all the Marats.’ 

‘ Since he is dead, perhaps the others will tremble.” 

The knife was shown her that she might recognize it. She 
pushed it from her with a gesture of disgust. 

‘Yes,’ replied she ; ‘I recognize it.’ 
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‘ What persons did you visit at Caen ?” 
‘Very few; I saw Larue, a municipal officer, and the Cure of 
Sain Jean.’ 

‘ Did you confess to a conforming or non-juring priest? ’ 

‘ Neither one nor the other.’ 

‘ Since when had you formed this design ?’ 

‘ Since the 31st of May, when the deputies of the people were 
arrested. I have killed one man to save a hundred thousand. 
I was a republican long before the Revolution.’ 

Fauchet was confronted with her. 

‘I only know Fauchet by sight,’ said she, disdainfully. ‘1 
look on him as a man devoid of principles ; and I despise him.’ 

The accuser reproached her with having dealt the fatal stroke 
downward, in order to render it more certain, and observed she 
must be well exercised in crime. At this suggestion which de- 
stroyed all her ideas, by assimilating her to professed murderers, 
she uttered a cry of horror. 

‘Oh the monster!’ exclaimed she, ‘ he takes me for an assassin!” 

Fouquier Tinville summed up, and demanded that sentence of 
death should be passed. 

Her defender rose. ‘The accused, said he, confesses her 
crime, she avows its long premeditation, and gives the most 
overwhelming details. Citizens, this is her whole defence. This 
imperturbable calm and entire forgetfulness of self, which re- 
veals no remorse in the presence of death — this calm and this 
forgetfulness, sublime in one point of view, is not natural: they 
can only be explained by the excitement of political fanaticism, 
which placed the poignard in her hand. It is for you to decide 
what weight so stern a fanaticism should have in the balance of 
justice. I leave all to your consciences.’ 

The jury unanimously sentenced her to die. She heard this 
verdict unmoved ; and the president having asked her if she had 
anything to say relative to the punishment inflicted on her, she 
made no reply; but turning to her defender, ‘ Monsieur,’ said 
she, ‘ you have defended me as I wish to be defended ; I thank 
you; I owe you a proof of my gratitude and esteem, and I offer 
you one worthy of you. These gentlemen (pointing to the 
judges) have just declared my property confiscated; I owe 
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something in the prison, and I bequeath to you the payment of 
this debt.’ 

During her examination, she observed a painter engaged in 
taking her likeness ; without interrupting the examination, she 
smilingly turned toward the artist, in order that he might the bet- 
ter see her features. She thought of immortality, and already 
sat for her portrait to immortality. 

Behind the painter stood a young man, whose fair hair, blue 
eyes, and pale complexion, marked him for a native of the north. 
His eyes were riveted on the prisoner; and at each reply, he 
shuddered and changed color. He seemed to drink in her words, 
and to associate himself by gesture, attitude, and enthusiasm, with 
the sentiments she expressed. Unable frequently to repress his 
emotion, he drew to himself, by involuntary exclamations, the 
attention of the audience and of Charlotte Corday. At the mo- 
ment when the president passed sentence of death, the young 
man rose from his seat, with the gesture of a man who protests 
from the bottom of his heart, and then sunk back, as though his 
strength had failed him. Charlotte, insensible to her own fate, 
perceived this movement, and comprehended that, at the moment 
when all on earth had abandoned her, a kindred spirit attached 
itself to hers, and that, amidst this hostile or indifferent throng, 
she possessed an unknown friend, and she thanked him with a 
look. 

This young stranger was Adam Lux, a German republican, 
sent to Paris by the revolutionists of Mayence, to concert the 
movements of Germany with those of France, in the common 
cause of human reason and the liberty of the people. His eyes 
followed Charlotte, until she disappeared among the gens d’arms 
beneath the arch of the stairs. His thoughts never quitted her. 

On her return to the Conciergerie, which was so soon to yield 
her up to the scaffold, Charlotte Corday smiled on her compan- 
ions in prison, who had ranged themselves in the corridors and 
courts to see her pass. She said to the conceirge : 

‘I had hoped that we should breakfast together once more but 
the judges have detained me so long that you must forgive me 
for having broken my word.’ 

The executioner arrived ; she requested him to allow her time 
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to finish a letter, which was neither the outpouring of weakness 
nor regret, but the last act of wounded friendship — addressing 
an eternal reproach to the cowardly spirit which had abandoned 
her. 

It was addressed to Douclet de Pentecoulant, whom she had 
seen at her aunt’s, and on whom she believed she had called in 
vain to be her defender. ‘The letter was as follows : 

* Douclet de Pentecoulant is a coward to have refused to defend 
me when it was so easy. He who undertook it performed his 
task with all possible dignity, and I shall retain a grateful recol- 
lection of him to my last moments.’ 

Her indignation was unjust; the young Pentecoulant, who 
was absent from Paris, had not received her letter; his gener- 
osity and courage were a sufficient guaranty that he would have 
accepted the office ; and Charlotte bore an error aud injustice to 
the scaffold. 

The artist who had sketched Charlotte’s likeness at the tribunal, 
was M. Hauer, a painter and officer of the national guard, of 
the section of the Theatre Francais. On her return to the pris- 
on, she requested the concierge to allow him to finish his work, 
and, on his arrival, Charlotte thanked him for the interest he 
appeared to take in her, and quietly sat to him, as though, while 
she permitted him to transmit her form and features to posterity, 
she also charged him to hand down her mind and her patriotism to 
unborn generations. She conversed with M. Hauer on his pro- 
fession, the events of the day and the peace of mind she felt 
after the execution of her design; she also spoke of her young 
friend Caen, and requested him to paint a minature from the por- 
trait, and send it to her family. 

Suddenly a knock was heard at the door, and the executioner 
entered. Charlotte, turning round, perceived the scissors and 
red chemise he carried over his arm. 

‘ What, already,’ exclaimed she, turning pale. Then recover- 
ing her composure, and glancing at the unfinished portrait, ‘ Mon- 
sieur,’ said she to the artist, ‘1 know not how to thank you for 
the trouble you have taken ; Ihave only this tooffer you. Keep 
it in memory of your kindness and gratitude.’ 

As she spoke, she took the scissors from the executioner, and 
severing a lock of her long fair hair, gave it to M. Hauer. 
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This portrait, interrupted by death, is still in the possession of 
the family of M. Hauer. The head only was painted, and the 
bust merely sketched. But the painter, who watched the prep- 
arations for the scaffold, was so struck with the sinister splendor 
added by the red chemise to the beauty of his model, that after 
Charlotte’s death he painted her in this costume. 

A priest, sent by the public accuser, presented himself to offer 
the last consvlation of religion. ‘ Thank,’ said she to him, ¢ those 
who have had the attention to send you, but I need not your min- 
istry. The blood I have spilt, and my own which I am about to 
shed, are the only sacrifices I can offer the Eternal.’ The exe- 
cutioner then cut off her hair, bound her hands, and put on the 
chemise des condamnes. ‘ This,’ said she, ‘is the toilet of death, 
arranged by somewhat rude hands, but it leads to immortality.’ 

She collected her long hair, looked at it for the last time, and 
gave it to Madam Richad. As she mounted the fatal car, a violent 
storm broke over Paris, but the lightning and rain did not dis- 
perse the crowd who blocked up the squares, the bridges, and 
the streets which she passed. Hordes of women or rather furies, 
followed her with the fiercest imprecations ; but insensible to these 
insults, she gazed on the populace with eyes beaming with serenity 
and compassion. 

The sky cleared up, and the rain which wetted her to the skin, 
displayed the exquisite symmetry of her form, like that of a wo- 
man leaving the bath. Her hands bound behind her back, 
obliged her to hold up her head, and this forced rigidity of the 
muscles gave more fixity to her attitude, and set off the outlines 
of her figure. ‘Ike rays of the setting sun fell on her head ; and 
her complexion, heightened by the red chemise, seemed of an un- 
earthly brillancy. Robespierre, Danton, and Camille Desmoulins, 
had placed themselves on her passage, to gaze on her, for all 
those who anticipated assassination were curious to study in her 
features the expression of that fanaticism which might threaten 
them on the morrow. She resembled celestial vengeance ap- 
peased and transfigured, and from time to time she seemed to 
seek a glance of intelligence on which her eye could rest. Adam 
Lux awaited the cart at the entrance of the Rue St. Honore, and 
followed it to the foot of the scaffold. ‘He engraved in his 
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heart,’ to quote his own words, ‘ this unutterable sweetness, amid 
the barbarous outcries of the crowd, that looks so gentle yet pen- 
etrating — those vivid flashes that broke forth like burning ideas 
from these bright eyes, in which spoke a soul as intrepid as tender. 
Charming eyes which should have melted a stone.’ 

Thus an enthusiastic and unearthly attachment accompanied 
her, without her knowledge, to the very scaffold, and prepared to 
follow her, in hope of an eternal re-union. ‘The cart stopped, and 
Charlotte, at the sight of the fatal instrument, turned pale, but, 
soon recovering herself, ascended the scaffold with as light and 
rapid a step as the long chemise and her pinioned arms permitted. 
When the executioner, to bare her neck, removed the hankerchief 
that covered her bosom, this insult to her modesty moved her 
more than her impendimg death; then, turning to the guillotine, 
she placed herself under the axe. The heavy blade fell, and her 
head rolled on the scaffold. One of the assistants, named Legros, 
took it in his hand and struck it on the cheek. It is said that a 
deep crimson suffusion overspread the face, as though dignity 
and modesty had for an instant lasted longer even than life. 

Such was the death of Marat; such were the life and death of 
Charlotte Corday. In the face of murder, history does not 
praise, and in the face of heroism, dares not condemn her. The 
appreciation of such an act places us in the terrible alternative of 
blaming virtue or applauding assassination. Like the painter who, 
despairing of rendering the expression of a mingled sentiment, 
cast a veil over the face of the figure, we must leave this mys- 
tery to be debated in the abysses of the human heart. 

There are deeds of which men are no judges, and which mount, 
without appeal, direct to the tribunal of God. There are in hu- 
man actions so strange a mixture of weakness and strength, pure 
intent and culpable means, error and truth, murder and matyr- 
dom that we know not whether to term them crime or virtue. 
The culpable devotion of Charlotte Corday is among those acts 
which admiration and horror would leave eternally in doubt, did 
not morality reprove them. Had we to find for this sublime 
liberatrix of her country, and generous murderess of a tyrant, a 
name which should at once convey the enthusiasm of our feelings 
toward her and the severity of our judgment on her action, we 
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would coin a phrase combining the extreme of admiration and 
horror, and term her the Angel of Assassination. 

A few days afterwards, Adam Lux published the ‘ Apology of 
Charlotte Corday’ and associated himself with her deed, in order 
to share her martyrdom. Arrested and sent to the Abbaye, he 
exclaimed, as he entered the prison, ‘I shall die, then, for her.’ 
He perished soon after, saluting, as the altar of Liberty and love, 
the scaffold which the blood of his model had hallowed. The 
heroism of Charlotte was sung by the poet Andre Chenier, who 
was himself so soon to die for that common fatherland of all 
great souls — pure liberty. 

‘ Whose is this tomb?’ sings the German poet, Klopstock. ‘It 
is the tomb of Charlotte. Let us gather flowers and scatter them 
over her ashes, for she is dead for her country. No, no; gather 
nothing ; let us seek a weeping willow, and plant it o’er her tomb, 
for she is dead for her country. No, no; plant nothing; but 
weep and let your tears be blood, for she is dead in vain for her 
country. Vergniaud, on learning in his dungeon, of the crime, 
trial, and death of Charlotte, exclaimed, ‘She destroys us, but 
she teaches us how to die..—Lamartine’s Hist. of the Girondists. 





ARTICLE IV. 


THE KENTUCKY FORGER. 


Tr is related of that unfortunate man, Martin Brown, who was 
once a prominent member of the Kentucky Legislature, but was 
confined in the Penitentiary for forgery —that when he first 
settled in Texas, the inhabitants were determined to drive him 
out of Austin’s settlement of San Felipe, because he had been a 
convict. Austin himself had forbidden such persons to settle on 
his ground, and the colonial law passed by him was most strict, 
prohibiting an asylum to refugees and all persons rendered 
infamous by felonies, of whatever description they might be — 
a law which the father of Texas always enforced with the utmost 
rigor. Hence, as soon as the settlers informed the General of 
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this new case, he immediately sent an order warning Brown to 
decamp within three days, on pain of summary punishment. The 
messenger was William 8 , Austin’s private secretary, a 
young man of cultivated intellect, a noble heart, and generous to 
a fault. He arrived at the Green Heart Grove, the residence of 
Brown and his family, one summer’s noon, and found the family 
circle formed round their frugal table. It was the dinner hour. 

S forthwith delivered Austin’s written order, which Brown 
glanced over, and then said mournfully : 

‘Tell General Austin that I shall never move from this spot, 
till I move into my grave. It is true I committed a great crime 
in my native State, but I also suffered the severe penalty of the 
offended law ; and then with my dear wife and children, who still 
love me, I stole away from the eyes of society, which I no longer 
wish to serve or injure, to live in quiet and die in peace. I am 
ready and willing to die; but on my family’s account I cannot 
and will not leave this spot.’ 

His wife and daughter implored him to change his resolution. 
They avowed their willingness again to undergo the toils and pri. 
vations of emigration, and if necessary prepare for a new home 
in the wilderness. But prayers, tears and entreaties were alike 
vain. ‘To every argument Martin Brown gave the same answer 
in a calm, sad voice: 

‘I chose my place of burial the first day I set eyes on my little 
grove, and I shall not change my mind now.’ 

Ss returned, deeply touched with the scene he had wit 
nessed, related to Gen. Austin the singular state of facts, and 
interceded urgently for a relaxation of the law, which rested in 
the discretion of the colonial chief. 

© You have suffered yourself to be smitten by the charms of the 
beautiful Emma,’ said General Austin, with a smile. 

8 trid to look indignant, which effort merely resulted in a 
burning blush. 

‘I will go and see Martin myself, added the General; but he 
will have to make out a strong case to alter my determination.’ 

When Austin arrived in the evening at his destination, the 
family of the grove were almost distracted with grief. Brown’s 
countenance alone wore its old mask of marble tranquility. His 
story told to the Gen. Austin was simple as it was brief. 
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‘It is true,’ he said, ‘I was in the penitentiary of Kentucky ; 
but I was in the Legislature before I was of the State Prison, 
and while a member of the Senate, opposed with all my might 
the manufacture of so many banks. Those banks soon afterwards 
beggared thousands, among the rest me and my children. I was 
then tempted, in order to save my family, to perpetrate a forgery, 
or to do that on a small scale which the State and its banks had 
so long been doing ona large one. I paid the forfeit of my crime. 
While the grand swindlers rolled in affluence, I pined alone in 
a felon’s dungeon. Having served out my time, I resolved never 
again to commit another wrong. I have kept my word, and have 
now but one sole desire to be let alone or die.’ 

Gen. Austin did let the old man alone, canceled the order for 
his banishment, and was ever after his steadfast friend. 

S——., the private Secretary, made other visits to the Green 
Heart Grove, and the beautiful Emma is now the wife of an emi- 
nent lawyer, and a ‘ bright particular star ’ of fashion’s sphere at 
Galveston. 

Martin died at last in peace, and was buried in his beloved 
grove, (at his special request) in a most fantastic manner — 
standing erect, in a full hunter’s costume, with his right hand 
raised towards heaven, and his loaded rifle on his left shoulder. 

His biography proves a great truth — one which all the tomes 
of human history proclaim as with the warning cry of a million of 
trumpets: ‘ That the crimes of government always produce their 
counterparts in the vices of their individual subjects. — VV. 0. 
Picayune. 





ARTICLE VI. 


KINDNESS THE BEST PUNISHMENT. 


‘A QuaKER of most exemplary character was disturbed one 
night by footsteps around his dwelling, and arose from his bed, 
and cautiously opened a back door to reconnoitre. Close by was 
an out-house and under it a cellar, near a window of which was a 
man busily engaged in receiving the contents of his pork barrel 
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from another within the cellar. The old man approached, and 
the outside man fled. He stepped up to the window and received 
the pieces of pork from the thief within, who, after a little while, 
asked his supposed accomplice, in a whisper, “ shall we take it 
all?’ The owner of the pork said softly, “ yes, take it all,’ and 
the thief industriously handed up the balance through the 
window, then came himself. Imagine his consternation, when, 
instead of greeting his companion in crime, he was confronted 
by the Quaker. Both were astonished, for the thief proved to 
be a near neighbor, of whom none would have suspected such con- 
duct. He plead for mercy, begged the old man not to expose 
him, spoke of the necessities of poverty, and promised faithfully 
never to steal again. 

‘Tf thou hadst asked me for meat,” said the old man, “it 
would have been given thee. I pity thy poverty and weakness, 
and esteem thy family ; thou art forgiven.” 

The thief was greatly rejoiced, and was about to depart. 

** Take the pork, neighbor.” 

“‘ No, no,” said the thief, “‘ I don’t want the pork.” 

‘Thy necessity was so great that it led thee to steal. One 
half the pork thou must take with thee.” 

The thief insisted he could never eat a morsel of it. . The 
thoughts of the crime would make it choke him. He begged the 
privilege of letting it alone. But the old man was incorrigible, 
and furnishing the thief with a bag, had half the pork put therein, 
and laying it upon his back, sent him home with it. 

He met his neighbor daily for many years afterwards, and their 
families visited together, but the matter was kept a secret, and 
though in after time the circumstance was mentioned, the name 
of the delinquent was never known. The punishment was severe 
and effectual. It was probably his first, it was certainly his last, 
attempt to steal.’— Young People’s Mirror. 





A loafer named Cain, being taken before a magistrate, was 
asked if he was the man that slew his brother. ‘ No, yer honor,” 
said he, “I bees the chap wot got slewed.” 
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To the Reformers of England. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


TO THE REFORMERS OF ENGLAND. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Gop bless ye, brothers ! — In the fight 
Ye ’re waging now, ye cannot fail, 
For better is your sense of right 
Than kingceraft’s triple mail. 
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Than tyrant’s law, or bigot’s ban, 
More mighty is your simplest word ; 
The free heart of an honest man 
Than crosier or the sword. 
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Go — let your bloated Church rehearse 
The lesson it has learned so well ; 

It moves not with its prayer or curse 
The gates of heaven or hell. 
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Let the State scaffold rise again — 
Did Freedom die when Russell died ? 
Forget ye how the blood of Vane 
From earth’s green bosom cried? 


The great hearts of your olden time 

Are beating with you, full and strong ; 
All holy memories and sublime 

And glorious round ye throng. 


The bluff, bold men of Rurnymead, 
Are with ye still in times like these ; 

The shades of England’s mighty dead, 
Your cloud of witnesses ! 


The truths ye urge are borne abroad 
By every wind, and every tide ; 

The voice of nature, and of God, 
Speaks out upon your side. 


The weapons which your hands have found 
Are those which heaven itself has wrought, 
Light, Truth, and Love ; — your battle-ground 

The free, broad field of Thought, 


No partial, selfish purpose, breaks 
The simple beauty of your plan, 

Nor lie from throne or altar shakes 
Your steady faith in man. 
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The languid pulse of England starts 
And bounds beneath your words of power : 

The beating of her million hearts 

Is with you at this hour! 


And Thou, who, with undoubting eye, 
Through present cloud and gathering storm 
Canst see the span of Freedom’s sky 
And sunshine soft and warm, 


Oh, pure Reformer ! — not in vain 
Thy generous trust in human kind ; 
The good which bloodshed could not gain, 
Thy peaceful zeal shall find. 


Press on ! — the triumph shall be won 
Of common rights and equal laws, 

The glorious dream of Harrington, 
And Sidney’s Good Old Oause. 


Blessing the Cotter and the Crown, 
Sweetening worn Labor’s bitter cup ; 

And, plucking not the highest down, 
Lifting the lowest up. 


Press on ! — and we who may not share 
The toil or glory of your fight, 

May ask, at least, in earnest prayer, 

God's blessing on the Right! 





ConpITION OF FEMALE OPERATIVES IN ENGLAND. — Among 
the various reports from Charitable Institutions in England, 
recently published, is one from ‘ The Association for the Aid and 
Benefit of Dress Makers and Milliners,’ which, after stating that 
a marked melioration has, on the whole, been the result of the 
efforts made by the Association, continues —‘ but the committees 
are still more gratified to learn that there is at the present time, 
a general impression among those who are connected with this 
occupation, that at no very distant period the hours of work 
will be reduced to twelve per diem!’ How many hours these 
delicate girls are now employed, we do not learn; but sad must 
be their condition, if the promised alleviation could cause so much 
gratification to their voluntary guardians. 
































































Letter of Enos G. Dudley. 
ARTICLE VIII. 


LETTER OF ENOS G. DUDLEY. 


HAVERHILL, May 20, 1849. 

My dear children, Emerson and Orren P. Dudley: — As I am 
about to leave you, I feel it my duty to leave you a few lines on 
which you can look and remember the wishes of your poor father 
for you. My dear children, I have often wept as well as prayed, 
while I have been denied your society in life, and you robbed of 
akind father. Yet by him you have not been forgotten. No, 
his prayers and tears have often been mingled together for you: 
and so they are now while I write to you. My heart is pained 
when I remember you, and am about to leave you fatherless in 
the world. But dear children, remember when you read your 
Testameut you will there read, in the language of Him in whose 
hands I leave you, I will be a father to the fatherlees. He that 
said these words was Jesus Christ who died that we might live ; 
with whom your mother now lives ; and with him and her I shall 
live when I leave this world. Though these bodies lay in the 
ground, yet the spirit, the sensitive powers live above in heaven, 
and all good children go there. Be good children, that when you 
die you again may live with your dear mother and father, when 
we shall never be parted any more. Go to the Saviour daily on 
your knees; ask him to be your father, to lead you safely through 
the world. Always look to Him for protection ; and in order to 
receive his approbation you must never swear, steal nor lie, nor 
do anything that is wrong. You must not run about Sundays ; 
always go to meeting when you can; when you cannot, read the 
Bible and other good books, but never read a bad book ; always 
shun them. The Scriptures say, Remember the Sabbath day 
and keep it holy.— Never leave any little thing undone Satur- 
day night, thinking you can do it Sunday morning. Have noth- 
ing to do Sunday ; then you can read the Bible all the morning 
and meditate on God’s goodness, and supplicate His throne and 
ask His blessing upon you. : 

O my dear children, you are robbed of an earthly father; but 
there is One in Heaven no one can rob youof. And QO, don’t 
rob yourselves of His parental care by turning away from the 
duties He requires of you. But to Him give up your all; fall 
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upon His mercy; give yourselves into His hand. Be kind and 
affectionate and loving always, one towards the other, and to all 
around you. Care always for each other’s welfare. Visit each 
other often, and comfort each other in your deep afflictions. 
You are left poor orphan children, such as always find the care of 
the Saviour when they look to him. You will no doubt be pitied 
by all around you. Form habits in your youth that will cause all 
the kind and good to love you, which will be the case if you are 
perfectly steady, and possess a kind and loving disposition. 

Be obedient to your employers. Be at home evenings, study- 
ing your books. Gain all the information you can. Get all the 
learning you possibly can. Be good and kind, and none will see 
you suffer. But they will open their hands wide to obey that 
Scripture which says, Visit the fatherless in their affliction. And 
when any one shall thus visit you with such things as you may 
need, not only thank the one from whom. you receive it, but also 
thank Christ who is the actual giver, from whom comes down 
every perfect gift. Rely upon Him. Read his word daily. 
Learn the truths therein contained, and not only learn, but re- 
duce to practice all your Testament requires ; which is, first, to 
love God with all your heart, and then, your neighbor as your- 
self. If you do this, you then will not do to others what you 

would not have others do to you. Always mind this rule both 
~ in boyhood and manhood, and God will be a father to you truly. 
He will hear your little prayers. He will answer your requests 
and supply all your wants. He will give you grace in the hour 
of affliction and sustain you in every trial. He will never leave 
nor forsake you. O may God help you in the very morning of 
your days, to form a character for heaven, to repent of every sin 
and be always led and governed by His word and spirit. Never 
suffer yourselves to close your eyes in sleep, without feeling that 
you are prepared to wake up in the other world. Examine your 
hearts when you lay down to sleep. Thank the Lord for His 
kind protection through the day, and say this little humble 
prayer — 

‘* Now I lay me down to sleep 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep ; 


If I should die before 1 wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul will take.’ 
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Never rest easy only when your souls are filled with peace, 
love, joy, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness and patience. 
These are the fruits of the spirit of Christ. And when you en- 
joy these in your hearts, you can think on the hour of death with 
composure. Yes, dear children, you can view the hour you are 
to die as a pleasant moment — Yes, you can view it with delight. 
It will give you pleasure to remember that it is but the dawn of 
a more perfect day, and shuts you into a world of perfect peace 
and immortality. Yes, this, my dear children, will bring you 
again to the bosom of your beloved parents, no more to weep, no 
more to be parted from each other, no more to die. O, seek a 
treasure there. Don’t fail to secure an interest in Christ. He 
has prepared salvation for you. Thank His dear name. He has 
invited them that have no money. Poor children like you may 
come. He will never turn you empty away; no, no, thank his 
dear name. Q, fly to his protection at once. Delay not. You 
lose heaven you lose all. You win heaven you have saved all. 

My dearly beloved children, always remember your poor 
father’s last and dying advice to you. Always keep it fresh in 
your minds. Often read it over. Remember it was written in 
tears and with an aching bosom. I would gladly have lived with 
you and instructed your youthful minds, provided for your 
wants ; but I was torn from your embrace, on a wrong and false 
charge, which is not true; consequently, 1 am wrongfully con- 
demned by the rabble of false witnesses. This is what has 
robbed you of a kind father, and is about to rob him now of his 
temporal life. But, thank God, my dear children, I only die to 
live again in a more perfect state than this. With your dear 
mother I shall soon re-unite in singing praise to God and the 
Lamb. O my dear children, will you meet us there in Christ’s 
kingdom, forever to dwell and reign in bliss immortal? OQ, don’t 
forget it. Let it be your greatest desire to dwell with Christ and 
your parents in heaven. Spare no pains to secure the salvation 
of your souls. May God bless you and enable you to trust in 
His grace. May His sovereign mercy always surround you, and 
may you feel His protecting hand thrown around you, His love 


fill your bosoms, His praise tune your voices for an immortal song 
with the angelic choir above. 
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And when you think of your poor father, let this console you, 
that he died in innocence. Yes, you may often think of me, and 
as often remember, I tell you J die innocent ; and with your , 
mother I have a home in heaven. 

O, my dear loving children, must I bid you farewell until we 
meet at the Judgment, when the last, loud trump shall sound to 
to call forth our sleeping dust from the tomb? Often peruse 
this letter ; remember it is the dying advice of your father to 
each of his surviving children, whom he most dearly loves. I 
commend you to God and the word of His grace. I leave you 
surrounded by his mercies and may He sustain you at all times. 
Keep before your minds the importance of the hour of death. 
Be always in due preparation, whenever it may overtake you, 
whether in youth, middle or old age; make sure of heaven.- I 
entreat you, listen to the voice within you that says, all is not 
well without Christ in you, the hope of glory. May God be with 
you. 
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From your affectionate father, 
ENOS G. DUDLEY. 





ARTICLE IX. 


SS NS 


THE TOMBS. 


Grim mausoleum of Hope! Foul lazar-house of polluted and 
festering Humanity! A chill and noisome blast, as the midnight 
breath of grave-yards, salutes us as we enter beneath-thy frown- 
ing vestibule — a bitter wind, laden with groans and impreca- 
ions, hurrying swiftly away, frightened at what it has seen and 
heard, and hastening to lose itself in the purifying sunshine of 
the upper world. What unsightly labyrinths of filth and abomi 
nation — what heaped up cells of iniquity and unrepentant crime 
—what dens of drunken madness, howling over the grave of 
Reason — what dark recesses, sacred to the orgies of a corrupt 
and abominable Justice — hast thou not passed over! No won- 
der that thou art tainted with a poison that strikes to the very 
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soul but to breathe. No wonder that in such a red-hot furnance 
of corruption, bribery, theft, burglary, murder, prostitution and 
delirium tremens, the very air is rarified with crime. We can 
hardly realize that there is in the whole gloomy edifice an honest 
space whereon aman may safely set his foot. Where, then, 
shall we begin — On the Bench, or in the Cell? At the Law, or 
its Victims? In the Bar, or the Dungeon? No matter where. 
Let us enter by a side door, and explore from the ground upward. 

It is within an hour of daylight. A Policeman stands at the 
low door, and seeing that we are ‘ connected with the press,’ 
offers no obstacle to our entrance. Some time he may have a 
‘case’ which he has been paid for suppressing — and then we 
may be of use to him. We enter and grope our way with diffi- 
culty, stumbling here and there over a sleeping Watchman, and 
making slowly toward adim and distant glimmering light. Ap- 
proaching, we see a dark lantern held so that its single ray may 
illuminate the corrugated face and ghastly spectacles of the 
Police Magistrate, who is doing up the loafers and loaferesses in 
squads. The recesses of the damp unwholesome apartment, are 
filled with drunken men and women found helpless in the street, 
with night-brawlers and disturbers of the public peace, and with 
young boys and girls who have been caught asleep on cellar 
doors, or are suspected of the horrible crime of stealing junk 
bottles and old iron! The very lowest and most brutal form of 
human depravity may here be seen in all its horrors; and the 
most horrible sight of all is, the blear-eyed, drunken women, ar- 
rested for robbing her paramour, or for quarrelling with her com- 
panions on the Points, and waiting her turn, among negro men 
and women, thieves and vagabonds, of every age and quality, to 
be ‘ taken care of,’ in that tender and affectionate manner in 
which Society is in the habit of providing for such of her chil- 
dren as cannot take care of themselves. Our Magistrate has 
work enough to provide all these unfortunates with comfortable 
quarters, either on Blackwell’s Island or in the Drunkard’s Room, 
and it is necessary that he should begin betimes, and proceed by 
summary measures. As each case is called, the Watchman on 
whose list it is, comes forward, gives a wink at a worm-eaten 
Bible on the desk, and proceeds to relate his side of the story. 
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This is all that the Magistrate has time to listen to. The miser- 
able creature who has fallen into the Watchman’s clutches is at 
once committed and hurried away. If he has money, he may 
manage well enough with the Watchman, and make his escape at 
once. But if not, he must go to quod, and wait next day for the 
visits of the ‘shyster’ lawyers—a set of turkey-buzzards, 
whose touch is pollution and whose breath is pestilence. If the 
prisoner, however, has neither money nor friends, Justice is rigid 
and uncompromising. No Shyster disturbs his drunken medita- 
tions and no Keeper alleviates the agonies of returning sobriety. 
Thrown howling and infuriated into a yard filled with wretches 
like himself, they aid each other’s attempts at demonism, until the 
whole place becomes a shuddering Hell. The women are crammed 
into a long lampless corridor, and lie huddled up in their rags 
against the bare stone walls, or rave in hideous fury to and fro, 
until their strength is exhausted and they fall prone upon the 
floor. ‘ 

This is the mere fancy-work of the Tombs. Later in the morn- 
ing the real business of the day begins up stairs. The ‘ Judge,’ 
as the understrappers of the office and the Reporters always take 
care to style him, has taken his seat, with a well-blanked Clerk on 
either side. And now, open the doors of your cages, worthy 
Policemen, and drive your wild animals into the ring! Here 
they come! An appalling company, glaring upon us with fero- 
cious eyes, or livid as the hue of death. Save the outline, not a 
ray nor trace of humanity can we discover in them all. Driven 
by remorseless hunger or despair, or the goadings of unnatural 
and consuming appetites, they have debauched every human feel- 
ing and instinct out of their very being. Fall half of them are 
women, and, with the exception that they are charged with graver 
offences, the present company, both male and female, are for the 
most mere counterparts of the gang we saw at daybreak, and are 
sent off, one after another, to await their trial at the Court of 

Sessions. Occasionally, however, a well-dressed swindler, who 
has robbed his employer or forged his friend’s name, or a still 
handsome woman of the town, may be seen in the public dock. 
But generally, all such are able, in one way or another, to secure 
an examination in the private room, or as the indignant Reporters 
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(when they are not permitted to share the spoils) term it, the 
‘Star Chamber.’ In this room, Justice transacts business upon 
a splendid scale. Everything is acceptable, and nothing comes 
amiss, from the cool thousand in veritable mopuses, to the canary- 
bird or the broad cloth cloak of some poor devil, hitherto ‘ respec- 
table,’ but who has blundered into an. unsuccessful speculation. 
Here, too, the handsome and dashing Cyprians who have been 
complained of for ‘touching’ a country merchant, a parish clergy- 
man, or a green Congressman on his way home, receive the hon- 
ors of a private examination before the ‘Judge,’ himself. By the 
way, our country friends, the merchant, clergyman and Congress- 
man aforesaid, will bear us out in the assertion that these cases 
generally terminate with the arrest of the frail deceiver, and the 
announcement, on the part of the sympathizing officer, that ‘the 
money has not been recovered.’ Sometimes, if the amount is 
large, and a ‘muss’ would perhaps lead to inconvenient investiga- 
tions, the victim gets half of it back again, out of which he gladly 
pays that ‘indefatigable efficient officer, A. B. C. D. E. F. G. 
Smith,’ five dollars for his trouble, and sneaks off about his busi- 
ness. 

People are apt to imagine that a thief or a woman who robs a 
rich customer, makes thriving business of it ; but they do not know 
all. The drawbacks and discounts to which a poor thief is sub- 
jected before being permitted to get clear of the Tombs with his 
prey, are a very serious and ruinous reduction of his profits. 
What with the sub-rosa lion’s slice for the , the gratuity to 
the attentive clerks, and the open bribery to the officers and re- 
porters, (the latter only admitted in case of respectability and so- 
cial position), we think, after all, that we had rather be a member 
of the ‘ Exterior Board’ in Wall-street, than a genteel thief. 

If you would know what is the extreme of human degradation 
and misery, visit the Tombs, and take a walk through its various 
ranges of cells and apartments. You may, perhaps, not be es- 
pecially shocked at the condition of the inmates of the cells along 
the more aristocratic corridors, where the forgers, murderers and 
genteel swindlers are confined. They are allowed bed-linen and 
books, and many if they choose, keep themselves cleanly and com- 
fortable. But wait! Let us open this great gate, and step into 
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the cattle-yard, where are herded the miserable wretches who 
have been found guilty of drunkenness and starvation! Or, if 
you still survive, let us go into the female department, and hear 
the drunken, bloated, diseased white and black women cursing 
and blaspheming! Then remember that all these monstrous crea- 
tures were born with pure, beautiful womanly souls, and that the 
chances are nine hundred and ninety-nine in a thousand, that they 
are driven to their present condition by starvation and the wiles of 
some heartless man-villain, and that they alone are punished while 
the man goes free — and you have humanity before you in its most 
demonic aspect, its most revolting manifestation. 

As to the ‘judiciary’ of this celebrated establishment, very 
little can be said —for we have no inclination to share the hospital- 
ities of the polite prison-keeper for the heinous and unpardonable 
sin of contempt of Court. In truth the Judges, or more properly 
speaking, the Police Justices, are generally honest and vigilant 
officers, and discharge their duties conscientiously and fearlessly. 
The Watch and Police departments we have already described ; 
therefore with a few words of deserved eulogy upon the Court of, 
Quarter Sessions, and the great and good man who presides over 
its deliberations with equal dignity and intelligence, politeness and 
impartiality, and whose judicial decisions have already been the 
themes of admiration upon the tongues of unborn millions, we shall 
beg leave to bid adieu to the dingy precincts of the Tombs — nev- 
er to return to them if we can help it. It is true that there are 
not wanting detractors from the fair fame of this distinguished 
head of American jurisprudence, who deny his eloquence, and 
even go the length of impugning his parts of speech! But what 
great man ever existed exempt from calumny? Even Bonaparte 
has his revilers ; and there are wretches in existence who deny 
the reality of the Fejee mermaid. It is true that there are very 
strong complaints made of the manner in which criminal justice is 
administered in this Court ; but we venture to say that they are 
altogether unfounded. 





THANKSGIVING.—Goy. Briggs, of Massachusetts, has appointed 
Thursday, the 30th of November, for a day of thanksgiving. 
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Original. 
ARTICLE X. 


IMMEDIATE TEMPORARY EMPLOYMENT. 


It must be apparent to any one who is conversant with Society 
in large cities, that a large portion of misery and crime, is refera- 
ble to a want of Immediate Employment, and a proper direction 
of the abilities of the unhappy persons who form a large majority 
of the floating population. Now,on the score of* expediency, it 
would be well to apply a remedy, in order to save the expense of 
legal supervision, arresting, convicting, and the so called reform- 
ing — which only ends in order to begin the series again ; for the 
friendless beings, left to their own guidance, soon fall. 

But if expediency can present such strong points from which to 
reason, what may not be said on the score of humanity! The 
heart bleeds at the sad picture; children borne to crime as an 
heritage. The youth, prime, and old age, consigned to the ac- 
tion of influences, which, if not counteracted, slowly but surely 
subdue and keep in subjection their victims. 

To the man of expediency or to the selfish man, who would les- 
sen his taxes, to the benevolent, the kind hearted ; to the christian 
philosopher — for surely religious teaching can have but little in- 
fluence over starving, dejected, and neglected men, particularly 
when the greatest of christian virtues, charity, is so shamefully 
neglected and often lost sight of, by our supposed christian law- 
givers and judges —I say to these classes of men, what a stimu- 
lus to action, what a field in which to labor. 

Having pointed out the evils, it may be expected that a reme- 
dy should be suggested, but those familiar with the subject, know 
it to be no easy ; task neither is it my intention to cover the whole 
ground, but would suggest as a beginning, that we have in each 
city and town, places of labor where persons can be fed, lodged and 
employed temporally, at certain wages, but at so low rates that it 
would not be an object for them to continue longer than necessary 
to engage in more permanent employment, and that we have suit- 
able persons to carry out the above object, and I presume that the 
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works or places of labor would be rather a source of income than 
expenditure. 

But it may be answered by saying, we have numerous benevo- 
lent societies &c. &e., besides a poor system fully adequate to the 
necessities of the people. Admitting it were so, (although it is far 
from being true) who does not know that when a man becomes 
dependant that he looses the chief spur of action ; and besides 
many are possessed with so much pride that, sooner than re- 
ceive alms they would commit those crimes which promise a sus- 
tanence. ‘This immediate Temporary Employment system, destroys 
no noble independant feeling, lowers no honest pride, but rather 
cherishes them ; and if to this could be added one which would 
compel the attendance of the numerous minors of both sexes at 
school, say three hours each day, and at labor for some similar 
period, in works established by the government, paying them there- 
fore, we would diminish the evil in a great measure. ‘True there 
are other causes of misery besides want and idleness, but these 
have received the attention of our law-givers, although with how 
much effect let the public judge. 

The above remarks have been made in hopes they may awaken 
our citizens to their duties and interests. Bear in mind that Im- 
mediate ‘'emporary Employment is the great thing needful. 
Wo. Pirr. 





ANECDOTE OF CROMWELL. — During the time of Cromwell, by 
unjust dealing and monopoly, a great scarcity having taken place 
in a plentiful year, Oliver, knowing there was a great plenty of 
grain in the country, offered a premium of one thousand pounds 
to him who should bring the greatest quantity of grain to market 
on a certain day ; upon which immense quantities were produced ; 
but one man above all the rest produced far the greater quantity. 
Cromwell immediately ordered him to be paid the reward ; and, 
producing a rope, told him he would give him an halter in the 
bargain, and ordered the monopolizer to be hanged. 
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ARTICLE XI. 


THE LITTLE MOLES. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


When grasping tyranny offends, 
Or angry bigots frown ; 

When rulers plot for selfish ends 
To keep the people down; 

When statesmen form unholy league 
To drive the world to war ; 

When knaves in palaces intrigue 
For ribbons or a star: 

We raise our heads, survey their deeds, 
And cheerily reply — 

Grub, little moles, grub under ground, 
There’s sunshine in the sky. 


When canting hypocrites combine 
To curb a free man’s thought, 

And hold all doctrine undivine 
That holds their canting nought ; 

When round their narrow pale they plod, 
And scornfully assume 

That all without are cursed of God, 
And justify the doom ; 

We think of Heaven’s eternal love, 
And strong in hope reply — 

Grub, little moles, grub under ground, 
There’s sunshine in the sky. 


When greedy authors wield the pen 
To please the vulgar town — 

Depict great thieves as injured men 
And heroes of renown ; 

Pander to prejudice unclean, 
Apologise for crime, 

And daub the vices of the mean 
With flattery like slime : 

For Milton’s craft, for Shakspeare’s tongue, 
We blush, but yet reply — 

Grub, little moles, grub under ground, 
There’s sunshine in the sky. 
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When snug philosophers survey 
The various climes of earth, 

And mourn — poor sagelings for a day — 
Its too prolific birth ; 

And prove, by figure, rule, and plan 
The large fair world too small 

To feed the multitudes of man 
That nourish on its ball ; 

We view the vineyards on the hills, 
And corn fields waving high — 

Grub, little moles, grub under ground, 
There’s sunshine in the sky. 


When men complain of human kind, 
In misanthropic mood, 

And thinking evil things, grow blind 
To presence of the good ; 

When walled in prejudices strong, 
They urge that evermore 

The world is fated to go wrong, 
For going wrong before : 

We feel the truths they cannot feel, 
And smile as we reply — 

Grub, little moles, grub under ground, 

There's sunshine in the sky. 





ARTICLE XII. 


SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


Our readers will doubtless remember an account of a shocking 
murder which appeared in our columns a few weeks ago, as hay- 
ing been recently perpetrated in the county of Putnam. Mr. 
David Ross, a very wealthy and prominent citizen of that county, 
was returning from his factory on the Oconee river, to his family 
residence, about half a mile or three quarters distant, at nine 
o’clock ona dark night. While passing through the swamp on 
foot and alone, he was shot dead with a double-barrel gun, in the 
hands of some person unknown. One of the charges took effect 
in the head, and the other in the body of the deceased. The as- 
sassin stood so near as to burn his victim with the powder. The 
coroner’s jury, after a patient and laborious investigation, render- 
ed a verdict, charging a son of Mr. Ross with the murder. We 
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learn from a citizen of Putnam, that one of the circumstances 
which led to this conclusion, was the examination of one of the 
wads with which the gun was loaded. It appeared in evidence, 
that the deceased was the only subscriber to the Macon Telegraph 
in his neighborhood ; and upon close examination, it was discover- 
ed that one of the wads was composed of a piece torn from that 
paper. And we learn from another source, that the number of 
the paper from which the wad was torn was found in a shot-bag 
which had been used by young Ross, on the same day the murder 
was committed. The piece was compared, and fitted so complete. 
ly as to satisfy the jury that the wad had been taken from the 
same paper found in the shot-bag. This, we understand, was one 
of the strongest circumstances that settled suspicion on the young 
man.—Dalton (Ga.) Eagle. 





SYMPATHY. 


How sweet is the tear-drop of Sympathy to the heart crushed 
under the weight of sorrow and misfortune! How it soothes and 
comforts the agitated bosom, and gladdens the care-worn child of 
affliction! It smoothes life’s uneven path-way — throws the light 
of peace and joy into the soul, and sheds a lovely radiance upon 
one’s journey from the cradle to the tomb! What the gentle 
dews of heaven are to the field and flowers, so is the tear of sym- 
pathy to the heart that heaves under the pressure of accumulated 
sorrow and grief. Many are the ills that cluster around the sor- 
rowful heart, yet the voice of kindness and sympathy makes them 
easier to be borne. Have youa friend cast down by misfortune, 
affliction, or bereavement? Be kind to him—speak soothing 
words to him, and he will love you as long as he lives. Oh! the 
omnipotence of love! A tear! oh, how precious to the breast 
heaved with anxiety and pain! How it lightens life’s heavy load, 
and opens a new world of comfort in the bleeding bosom! A 
tear — why it touches every tuneful chord in the human breast! 
At the grave of Lazarus, we are told, in the simple yet sublime 
language of Scripture—Jesus wept! How touchingly tender 
the Saviour’s example! Jesus wept! We should go and do like- 
wise.—American Courter. 




























Tact and Talent. 
ARTICLE XIII. 


TACT AND TALENT. 


TALENT is something, but tact is everything. Talent is serious, 
sober, grave and respectable ; tact is all that, and more too. For 
all the practical purposes of life, tact carries it against talent — 
ten toone. Take them to the bar, and let them shake their learn. 
ed curls at each other in legal rivalry: talent sees its way clear- 
ly, but tact is first at its journey’s end. Talent has many a com 
pliment from the bench, but it is tact which touches fees from at 
torneysand clients. Talent speaks learnedly and logically; tact 
triumphantly. ‘Talent makes the world wonder that it gets on no 
faster, tact excites astonishment that it gets on so fast; and the 
secret is, that it has no weight to carry; it makes no falsé steps ; 
it hits the right nail on the head; it loses no time; it takes all 
hints ; and by keeping its eye on the weather-cock, is ready to 
take advantage of every wind that blows. Take them into the 
church. ‘Talent has always something worth hearing, tact is sure 
of abundance of hearers. ‘Talent may obtain a living, tact will 
make one. Talent gets a good name, tact a great one. Talent 
convinces, tact converts. Talent is an honor to profession, tact 
gains honor from the profession. Take them to court. Talent 
feels its weight, tact finds its way .Talent commands, tact is obey- 
ed. ‘Talent is honored with approbation, and tact is blessed with 
preferment. Place them in the senate. Talent has the ear of 
the house, but tact wins the heart, and has its votes. Talent is 
fit for employment, but tact is fitted for it. It has a knack of 
slipping into place with a sweet silence and glibness of movement, 
as a billiard-ball insinuates itself into the pocket. It seems to 
know everything without learning anything. It has served an in- 
visible and extemporary apprenticeship. It wants nodrilling. It 
never ranks in the awkward squad. It has no left hand, no deaf 
ear, no blind side. ‘Talent is certainly a very fine thing to talk 
about, a very good thing to be proud of, a very glorious eminence 
to look down from ; but tact is useful, portable, applicable, always 
alive, always alert, always marketable ; it is the talent of talents, 
the availableness of resources, the applicability of power, the eye 
of discrimination, the right hand of intellect. 
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ARTICLE XIV. 
NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Srvck our last we have made a journey to Dana, a town about 
seventy niiles from Boston. We stopped in the various places 
along the road, and found friends in nearly every town. On the 
‘Sabbath we spoke in Waltham, on the character of John Howard. 
Here we have many strong friends. As usual, we found a home 
at the house of Dr. Sherman. At night we stopped in Worcester. 
Here isa Jail and House of Correction. There were five men 
charged with capital offences ; one of whom is waiting for the hour 
of his execution; his case was of an aggravated character. He 
was charged with killing his wife. He was, however, led to the 
act through jealousy, and that, very foolishly, kindled up by in- 
discreet acquaintances. We visited each of these capital offen- 
ders. And we could not help asking how much had been accom- 
plished by killing Barrett on the gallows in Worcester, or by the 
last mad act of executing Goode in a corner of the jail in Boston. 
A lawyer has said in Worcester, that before the execution of Bar- 
rett, about five years ago, that there had not been a capital case 
for twenty years. Since that, there had been eight. Judicial 
murders always cheapen human life. From here we went to Pax- 
ton, where we soon found new friends, and from thence to Barre, 
where we have many interested in our general cause. Arriving 
at Dana, our place of destination, we were welcomed with true 
hospitality to the home of our friend J. W. Locke, who preaches 
here statedly to a fine congregation. Being weary with travel, 
we soon found relief in the Water-Cure. Our friend Locke well 
understands this mode of treatment. On the following day we 
went to Hardwick, where we obtained afew good subseribers, as- 
sisted by our friend Howe who labors regularly in that place. 

On Sunday we spoke on the treatment of criminals ; in the eve- 
ning we ventured a third service in Hardwick. We had in both 
places attentive audiences. On Monday we arrived in Brookfield. 
Here, with a very brief notice, we addressed the citizens on our 
general subject, referring particularly to the case of Streeter, 

under sentence of death in Worcester county. We found some 
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warm friends here. There needs here to be a new Postmaster, 
who will be obliging enough to tell, at once, the names of subscri- 
bers, especially when called on by the proprietor. We have gen- 
erally been treated with uniform politeness by this useful class of 
citizens. If he does not know his duty he ought not to be there ; if 
he does, he should do it in a more cheerful manner. 

Leaving Brookfield, we called on our devoted friend, Rev. Mr. 
Greene, in the South parish. We were kindly received here and 
encouraged in our labors, not by good words only, but by some- 
thing more substantial. 

At night we again found rest in Worcester, at the house of our 
friend Tillotson, who is the regular preacher to the Universalist 
Society, and who not only opens the doors of his hospitable man- 
sion, but the door of his pulpit. 

Stopping to dine at Marlborough, we found our old friends stil] 
interested in the good cause. At night we reached Boston, 
thankful to finish another journey on the great mission to which we 
are called. And we must be allowed to express our warmest 
thanks to the friends in the various places through which we pass- 
ed. Many new subscribers were obtained ; some copies of our 
three works were circulated, and every where we found the pub- 
lic ear opened. A great change has passed over the community, 
even within a single year. Thousands once indifferent to the 
claims of the prisoner, now feel that something more may be done 
to reclaim the guilty. Works on the subject find new readers. 
Presses, devoted only to political canvassing, now throw open 
their columns to this great topic. And even the pulpits of sec- 
tarian churches are not wholly inaccessible. Never have we felt 
so much encouraged, and never have we felt more willing to be 
devoted to the cause. Let the lethargy of the public mind be 
fairly removed, and we believe the cause will never again slumber, 
but soon will be brought about that great hour so long ago predict- 
ed, ‘ when liberty will be proclaimed to the captive, and the open- 
ing of the prison doors to them that are bound.’ 





Of one hundred and sixty-seven convicts under sentence of 
death, one hundred and sixty-four had witnessed executions ! 
—Kev. Mr. Roberts, Bristol, England. 




















Tower of London. 


ARTICLE XV. 


TOWER OF LONDON. 


‘ Inscriptions yet remain on the walls, like so many voices ascending from 
out the vast multitude of humbler prisoners, arousing our warmest sympa- 
thies and admiration for them, too, whom we are but too apt to forget in the 
presence of their more distinguished fellows.’—Knicuts’ Lonpon. 


THE earliest description of the Tower of London, is by Fitz- 
Stephen, who died in 1191. It is remarkable for its brevity. He 
says, ‘ London, hath on the east port a Tower Palatine, very 
large and very strong, whose court and walls rise up from a deep 
foundation. The mortar is tempered with the blood of beasts.’ 
It has well been called ‘ the great State Prison of England.’ 
It furnishes many solemn lessons. Here the most illustrious 
victims in the world have suffered and perished. Kings, queens, 
statesmen, patriots, philosophers, poets, martyrs, from the almost 
unbroken line of illustrious captives for some five or six centuries. 
It would be hardly possible to find one ancient family of distinction 
to which the tower has not bequeathed some fearful and ghastly 
memories. The recorded history is terrible indeed. But oh! if 
we could learn the unknown! What a fearful tale would be un- 
folded if the entire building could have been suddenly unroofed, 
and the most secret recesses laid open to the broad day! There 
has been no refinement of physical cruelty, no mode of mental 
suffering that has not here been exhibited, and no heights of 
human fortitude that have not been reached by the occupants of 
those earth-buried cells. 

Among the eminent prisoners doomed to those awful dungeons 
we may mention Lord Cobham, a man of talent and courage, and 
an intimate associate of Henry V. He was sentenced to the 
flames, but he managed to escape, and in spite of an immense 
reward he remained four years at liberty! In 1417 he again fell 
into the hands of his remorseless persecutors, and was drawn from 
the Tower, hanged by the middle with a chain, and burned to 
death! The reignof that bloody monarch, Henry VIII., furnishes 
a long list of eminent prisoners. The chief crime of Edward 
Buckingham was his royal descent. Speaking of himself on his 
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return from the Tower, he says, ‘ When I came to Westminster, 
I was Lord High Constable and Duke of Buckingham, but now, 
poor Edward Bohun!’ Among the most amiable prisoners of the 
Tower we must place Sir Thomas More. He was, indeed, an 
illustrious victim. The Tower, however, had but few terrors for 
him. On his return after condemnation, one of the most affecting 
scenes occurred that the pen of history ever recorded. Margaret 
Roper, the most beloved of his daughters suddenly rushed among 
the crowd, and flung herself, bathed in tears on his neck, im- 
ploring his blessing. The officers took her away by force, but she 
again broke from them, and throwing herself upon his breast, cried 
out, ‘Qh my father! Oh my father!’ The very guards par- 
took of her anguish. Next to Sir Thomas, we must place that 
aged and distinguished prelate, Bishop Fisher. His crime was 
similar; that of denying the King’s supremacy. Eighty years 
had passed over his head, and he was dragged from the quiet 
home he so much needed. One would have supposed that even 
Henry VIII. would have shown a little more than ordinary 
attention to such a prisoner’s comfort. Writing to Cromwell, he 
says, ‘ Furthermore I beseech you to be good master in my ne- 
cessity, fur I have neither shirt nor suit, nor yet other clothes 
that are necessary for me to wear, but that be ragged, and rent 
too shamefully. Notwithstanding I might easily suffer that, if 
they would keep my body warm. But my diet also, God knowest 
how slender it is at many times. And now, in mine age, my 
stomach may not away but with a few kind of meats, which if I 
want I decay forthwith.’ Following the executions of Sir Thomas 
and Bishop Fisher, was that of Anne Boleyn. Her unnatural 
husband obtained her condemnation for treason as his wife. She 
was beheaded on the Green. Having refused to cover her eyes, 
which as her head lay on the block, were fixed on the executioner, 
he had not courage to strike. At last he took off his shoes, caused 
another person to approach and draw her attention to the one side, 
whilst he on the other gave the fatalblow! But we have neither 
space nor time to follow out the striking incidents connected with 
the many illustrious victims who have been immured within the 
walls of this terrible prison. We therefore pass on to notice a 


few of the inscriptions. And first we give that of Sir Walter 
6* 
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Ralegh. He was left to pine away for thirteen years. During 
this time he wrote his famous ‘ History of the World,’ in twelve 
volumes. During the last night he spent in the world, he wrote 
on @ blank leaf of his Bible : — 













Even such is Time, that takes on trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 
And pays us but with age and dust ; 
Who in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wandered all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days ! 












In the wall of the third recess we read: 


Thomas Miagh, which lieth here alone, 
That faine would from hence be gone, 

By torture strange my truth was tried, 
Yet of my liberty denied.—1581. Tuomas Muacn. 








How profoundly melancholy is this expression of grief, inscribed 
on the wall of the Beauchamp Tower: ‘ Since fortune hath 
chosen that my hope should go to the wind to complain, I wish the 
time were destroyed: my planet being ever sad and unpropitious. 
Wilim Tyrrel, 1541." Who was William Tyrrel? No one 
knows. His history is bound in obscurity. Like thousands of 
others, he passed from the cheerful sunshine and great business of 
life, into inscrutable darkness. 

There were men in that prison, who could look upon their suf- 
ferings with composure, and give the world such a lesson as the 
following: ‘The most unhappy man is he that is not patient in 
adversities ; for men are not killed with the adversities they have, 
but with the impatience they suffer.’ 

A prisoner by the name of Collingbourne, wrote the following 
lines with reference to Richard, whose crest was a wild boar, and 
whose chief advisers were Catesby, Ratcliffe and Lovel : 
















* The cat, the rat, and Lovel our dog, 
Rule all England under a hog! ’ 







Many a hearty laugh has, doubtless, greeted the publication of 
these lines. The unfortunate author, however, had to repent of 
his wit on the scaffold at Tower Hill. 






* Translated from the old Italian original, as given in Mr. Bailey’s History. 
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Whoever, at some distant period, shall write a history of the 
prison, will give to the world some of the most thrilling incidents 
that ever were published. We have very briefly referred to this 
ancient tower, but as usual, whenever we enter within the prison- 
walls, we are struck with the interesting sketches that some abler 
pen could give to the world. When we look within, and find such 
men as Ralegh, Chaucer, Boethius, Montgomery, De Foe, and 
such women as Anne Boleyn, Lady Jane Grey and Madame 
Guyon, we soon find ample materials for a work, rich in incidents, 
and equally rich in morals. And we must confess we always 
leave the subject with a painful interest, and we turn only to the 
busy walks of life with a still more intense desire to take up the 
great Prison Reform, and give it all the leisure and talent that 
we can command. 

We think our readers will be pleased with the beautiful steel 
engraving, which adorns this number.” 





ARTICLE XV. 


A SCENE IN PRISON. 


Tue editor of the Gospel Banner, Augusta, visiting some time 
since, St. Andrews, one of the first towns in the Queen’s domin- 
ions after crossing the line, saw in the prison there a near relative 
of Thomas Carlyle. He thus narrates the incident : 

We next ascended the stairs to the second story, which is the 
debtor’s apartment. Passing along the aisle between the oppo- 
site rows of cells, or rooms, we noticed but one door closed ; the 
jailor unlocked that, and, as it opened, we beheld a man clad in 
black, with his hat on, sitting at a table, with book in hand, his 
back towards us, and his face towards the window. He did not 
turn around to see us. We had no invitation to enter, but took 
the ‘liberty’ to advance and salute the prisoner. As we ap- 


* See a work entitled ‘ Voices from Prison ;’ a Selection of Poetry written 
within the Cell, by Various Prisoners. With Biograpical and Critica] Notices. 
Cuarues Spear, Editor, Boston: Published by the Author. London: 
Charles Gilpin. 
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proached the table, he laid aside his book and rather confusedly 
looked up towards us. We saluted him as respectfully and as 
kindly as we knew how. And so, Sir, you are a prisoner of the 
Law, it seems? ‘I am, Sir,’ Confined for debt, I presume ?’ 
‘Ay, Sir, that is my crime, or rather my misfortune.’ Yes, 
debt is often a misfortune rather than acrime. Mr. Laws, does 
your government punish men for misfortune? He kindly ex- 
plained to us the operation of the laws. For what sum are you 
deprived of your liberty? ‘Ten pounds!’ ‘And this, added 
the Jailor, ‘has now increased, by costs, to seventy pounds.’ 
But cannot this man get out of this place? ‘ Not without pay- 
ing the debt.” Have you any means? ‘None.’ Can you ac- 
quire them here? ‘No.’ The jailor explained to us how, after 
a certain time, the creditor must pay his prison expenses weekly, 
or he would be authorized to let him go. This is well; if the 
creditor will have revenge, he should pay for it. Where do you 
reside? ‘In Pennfield, eighty miles from this place.’ What is 
your profession? ‘A Teacher. I came out from London by 
appointment of the Crown as a Public Teacher in the Provinces.’ 
He appeared like an intelligent, gentlemanly man, of forty or fifty 
years of age—a man who evidently had seen better days. 
Curious to see his reading, we took up a book from the table, 
which proved to be one of the celebrated Thomas Carlyle’s works, 
and over the title-page of which was written, in a plain hand,— 
‘To my venerated mother, from her affectionate son, Z'homas 
Carlyle. What! we exclaimed, is this the author’s own au- 

tograph? ‘Itis.? And given to his mother? ‘It was.’ So 
saying he handed us the book which he had been reading and 
which he still held in his hand: it was another of Carlyle’s works, 
and had written on the title page, in the same hand,—‘ To my 
dear sister, from her affectionate brother, Thomas Carlyle.’ 
Pray Sir, how came you by the books of the mother and sister of 
Carlyle, with the autographs of that distinguished son and brother ? 
‘They gave them to me, before I left England.’ What is your 
name? ‘John Carlyle.’ Are you a relative of that author? 
‘A very near one.’ Mr. Laws confirmed his statement; and we 
stood there surprised to look upon perhaps a brother, of Thomas 
Carlyle, and see him in a British jail for debt, under the opera- 
tion of laws made for the perfection of English Liberty. 
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ARTICLE XVI. 


THE RECOMPENSE OF CRIME. 


A FEW days since, a man who had been for four years an inmate 
of our County Prison, called on us to solicit a trifling sum to en- 
able him to reach his friends and his home. He was a man nearly 
sixty years of age, well dressed, venerable in his appearance, and 
possessed of more than ordinary talents and intelligence. He 
frankly confessed his crime, and the misery and disgrace which it 
brought upon him. He said it seemed as he walked the streets, 
that every man looked at him as a felon. A sense of his own de- 
gration made him feel that every one was acquainted with his 
guilty career. ‘I am,’ said he, ‘ a fallen, but I trust a penitent 
man.’ He appeared penitent, and we hope he is truly so. And 
yet, the retribution of his guilt, in a sense of shame and self-con- 
demnation, will follow him to his dying day. With talents that 
would have made him respectable and useful, and a circle of friends 
that would have rendered him happy, he feels that he is an out- 
cast, degraded and despised. We wish the young who are led 
away by the enticements of sin, could have seen this man in the 
agony of his grief, in view of what he was and what he ts. The 
blandishments of vice, we are sure, would have lost their attrac- 
tions, and better purposes would have been formed. Young men 
know not the misery which the first departure from the path of 
rectitude is likely to bring upon them. They see the gilded 
forms of vice, but not the hopelessness and wretchedness which it 
is sure to inflict. They hear the syren song of the tempter, but 
not the wailings which are the consequence of yielding to his in- 
siduous arts. A young man wrote on the back of a bill the fol- 
lowing instructive caution: ‘ This is the last hundred of $10,000 
left me by my father ; and whither is the money gone — whither ? 
It was squandered in gambling-houses, bar-rooms and in brothels. 
If this bill falls into the hands of any young man, let it teach him 
to flee from bad company, for it is that which has reduced me to 
my deplorable situation. I am lost, lost, forever Lost.’ — Truly, 
‘the wages of sin is death.’ What youth in the blindness of its 


avidity calls pleasure, proves, alas, how often, to be misery, des- 
pair, and ruin! [WV. Y. Evan. 
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People’s Journal. Loudon. Crosby & Nichols, Boston. Combined with 
this periodical is Howitt’s Journal. The work is published monthly, and 
is regularly forwarded to this country. The present number contains several 
highly-finished engravings :— Madonna and Child, The Shipwreck, The 
Blacksmith’s Shop, The Noontide Bath. 












Narrative of Henry Box Brown, who escaped from slavery, enclosed in a 
box three feet long, two wide, and two anda half high. Written froma 
statement of facts made by himself. With remarks upon the pore for 
slavery. By Charles Stearns, Boston: Brown & Stearns. For sale by 
Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill. 


Here is another thrilling narrative of an escape from slavery. In reading 
this volume, and the stirring descriptions of Watson, Clarke, Brown, Doug- 
lass and Henson, we find indeed a new department of literature ; a depart- 
ment, however, not very creditable to America, but which no other country 
could furnish. This stock of literature is rapidly filing up. Every fresh 
escape from the land of darkness furnishes materials for a new volume. And 
we apprehend these escapes will be much more frequent, though we seriously 
doubt whether there will be any narratives more exciting than those already 
furnished. Though we have no apology for slavery, yet is remarkable to see 
how genius contrives to burst its fetters. Like the prison, it sometimes con- 
centrates the whole genius. And the reader who wants to peruse one of the 
most thrilling exhibitions of genius, under the most discouraging circum- 
stances, would do well to purchase the narrative before us. 
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Sartain’s Union Magazine of Literature and Art. Philadelphia. This 
number has sixteen engravings. The articles number eighteen. The whole 
original. We must say that this is one of the most ably conducted peri- 
odicals in this country. For enterprise, liberality of expenditure and talent, it 
has never been surpassed. 










A Second Visit to the United States of America. By Sir Charles Lyell, 
F.R.S. New York: Harper & Brothers. Some have thought that the 
second volume of Lyell did not equal the first. But it must be remembered 
that at first all was new and novel, and that in many instances, his judgment 
was immature. But on a second view, he sees men and things under a differ- 
ent aspect. We are especially pleased with his intermixture of subjects. He 
treats on science, then on some custom, then on some historical fact, and occa- 
sionally, very pleasantly, indulges in some personal gossip. Like all English- 
men, however, he is a great stickler for his country. This is natural, and to 
a great extent, excusable. However, he acknowledges what it would be the 
utmost folly to deny, that in some respects we may claim a superiority. We 
must gratify our readers by an extract, referring to the Harper eat: blishment, 
and the current literature of the country. 


‘ While at New York, we were taken by our literary friend, Mr. Cogswell 
over the printing and publishing establishment of the entat the largest in 
America, and only surpassed, in the scale of its operations, by two or three in 
Great Britain. They give employment to three hundred men, manufacture 
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their own types and paper, and have a ‘* bookbindery ’’ under the same roof ; 
for, in order to get out, with the utmost dispatch, the reprints of foreign 
works not entitled to copyright, they require to be independent of all aid from 
other traders. We were shown a fire-proof vault, in which stereotype plates, 
valued at 300,000 dollars, are deposited. In one of the upper stories a long 
line of steam-presses was throwing off sheets of various works, and the 
greater number were occupied with tHe printing of a large illustrated Bible, 
and Morse’s Geography for the use of schools. In 1845, the Harpers sold 
two millions of volumes, some of them, it is true, being only styled numbers, 
but these often contain a reprint of an entire English novel, originally pub- 
lished in two or three volumes, at the cost of a guinea and a half, the same 
being sold here for one or two shillings. Several of Bulwer’s tales are among 
‘these, 40,000 copies of his ‘* Last of the Barons ”’ having just issued from 
this house. It may, indeed, be strictly said of English wiiters in general, 
that they are better known in America than in Europe. 

‘ Of the best English works of fiction, published at thirty-one shillings in 
England, and for about sixpence here, it is estimated that about ten times as 
many copies are sold in the United States as in Great Britain; nor need we 
wonder at this, when we consider that day laborers in an American village 
often purchase a novel by Scott, Bulwer, or Dickens, or a popular history, 
such as Alison's Europe, (published at thirteen pounds in England and sixteen 
shillings in America) and read it at spare moments, while persons in a much 
higher station in England are debarred from a similar intellectual treat by con- 
siderations of economy. 

‘It might have been apprehended that, where a daily newspaper can be 
bought for a half-penny, and a novel for sixpence, the public mind would be 
so taken up with politics and light reading, that no time would be left for the 
study of history, divinity, and the graver periodical literature. But, on the 
contrary, experience has proved that, when the habit and facility of reading 
has been acquired by the perusal even of trashy writings, there isa steady 
increase in the number of those who enter on deeper subjects. 1 was glad to 
hear that, in : roportion as the reading public augments annually, the quality 
of the books read is decidedly improving. About four years ago, 40,000 
copies were printed of the ordinary common-place novels published in England, 
of which sort they now only sell about 8000. 

‘It might also have been feared that the cheapness of foreign works unpro- 
tected by copyright, would have made it impossible for native authors to obtain 
a price capable of remuneratin, them highly, as well as their publishers. But 
such is not the case. Very large editions of Prescott’s ‘* Ferdinand and 
Isabella,’’ and of his ** Mexico ”’ and *‘ Peru,’’ have been sold at a high price ; 
and when Mr. Harper stated to me his estimate of the original value of the 
copyright of these popular works, it appeared to me that an English author 
could hardly have obtained as much in his own country. ‘The comparative 
cheapness of American books, the best editions of which are by no means in 
small print, seems at first unintelligible, when we consider the dearness of 
labor, which enters so Jargely into the price of printing, paper, and binding. 
But, first, the number of readers, thanks to the free-schools, is prodigiously 
great, and always augmenting in a*higher ratio even than the population : 
and, secondly, there is a fixed determination on the part of the people at large 
to endure any taxation, rather than that which would place books and news- 
papers beyond their reach. Several politicians declared to me that not only 
an income tax, but a window tax, would be preferred ; and ‘‘ this last ’’ said 
they, ‘* would scarcely shut out the light from a greater number of individu- 
als.’’ ‘The duty on paper in the United States, is trifling, when compared to 
that paid in Great Britain. Mr. Chambers informs us, that the Government 
duty of 5000/., paid by him for his Miscellany, in twenty volumes, was equal 
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in amount to the whole profits of that publication, The cost of advertise- 
ments, in America, is also small. One of my American friends sent over to a 
London publisher 250 copies of his work, charging him 4s. 6d. each. After 
paying entrance duties, and necessary outlay for advertisements in London, 
and the agency, it was found that the price must be as high as 16s. 

‘The party who are in favor of an international copyright between Eng- 
land and the United States, seems to be steadily gaining strength among the 
booksellers, publishers, and authors, although the editurs of newspapers and 
their readers may perhaps oppose the measure for some time. ‘The number of 
reprisals now made by English speculators are very numerous. According to 
a statement lately presented to Congress by Mr. Jay, of New York, there 
are about 600 original American works ‘ pirated ’’ in Great Britain: or, to 
speak more correctly, while the Jaw remains in its present state, reprinted 
without leave of their American authors, or any pecuniary acknowledgeu.ent 
to them. 

* Many are of opinion that the small print of cheap editions in the United 
States, will seriously injure the eyesight of the rising generation, especially as 
they often read in railway cars, devouring whole novels, printed in newspa- 
pers, in very inferior type. Mr. Everett, speaking of this literature, in an 
address to the students of Harvard College, said,‘ If cheap it can be called, 


which begins by costing a man his eyes, and ends by perverting his taste and 
morals.”’ ’ 


Littell’s Living Age. Boston. Tremont St. The number before us con- 
tains Lyell’s Second visit to the United States, Marshall Bugeaud, ‘he Two 
Flirts, European Politics and News, Canada, The Pope’s Decline. 


Nature; Addresses and Lecture. By Ralph Waldo Emerson: Boston 
and Cambridge. ‘This elegant volume embraces ten different articles entitled 
* Nature,’ ‘ The American Scholar,’ ‘ Address to the Senior Divinity Class at 
Cambridge,’ * Literary Ethics,’ ‘ The Method of Nature,’ ‘ Man, the Reform- 
er,’ ‘ Lecture on the Times,’ * The Conservative,’ ‘ The Transcendalist,’ 
‘The Young American.’ Only one of these articles is new ; the remainder 
were delivered on various occasions from 1837 to 1844. Emerson is one of 
the most singular writers of hisage. He is frequently visionary, often eccen- 
tric, and sometimes obscure. We have not been very familiar with his 
writings; to us they have not been very inviting. ‘There is often a mysticism 
running through his sentences. You believe there is something there, but it 
is utterly beyond your ability to find it out. Many of his sayings are far too 
abstract for common minds. He often reminds us of Richter. There is an 
appearance of earnestness in all he says, and there is a pure-mindedness that 
leads the reader to approve where he does not wholly understand. We recom- 
mend him to all who have time. He is to be studied rather than read. We 
are glad that he has published this volume, for we long to know more of one 
who has gained such a reputation both in the Old World and the New. 


Biography of Oliver Goldsmith. By Washington Irving. New York : G. 
h 


P. Putnam. ere is no writer that puts us in better humor than Goldsmith, 
and no one was better calculated to give us his biography than Irving. His 
materials were abundant. Whoever has read Goldsmith’s numerous wiitings, 
espe. ially his Vicar of Wakefield, longs to know more of one who has given 
so much delight. His private history was so. full of the romantic, and so 
widely tinged with the melancholy, that we have always read him with great 
interest. ‘The volume will be eagerly sought, and will be read with delight, 


and the names of Oliver Goldsmith and Washington Irving, will be hereafter 
beautifully blended. 





